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. The Aspen Institute's Program on Communications and Society set itself 9 modest 
gok) for 1976:- to make the Bicentennial election of the'Unite<) States Pr^ident a model 
octasidh, insofar as the interaction of politics and the media was concerned. 

The Program rejgistered at least fOne notable achievement: changing by legal process 
the ground rules for media appearance, so that for the furst time in- 16 years, the 
American voters could see their major*party Presidential candidates in /ace4p«face debate 
on th4 issued. Thepos^ mortem analyses of these encounters, and the ways in which ihey 
were structured, are currently underway and may well^ykld suggested impi$vements.for 
1980 and beyond. But there- is ground for hope ^at the^^nstitution of^ the Presidential 
Debates is now lodged in the body of electoral expec't^^hs, and will become a regular 
quadrennial event. 

If there were successes, there were also severe disappomtments. The Presidential 
Debates, or more exactly, the petition that made them possible, grew out of a conference 
of media ^d pohtical actors and observers convened by the Aspen Program in early 
1975. Th^re were two subsequent conferences, each p( them co-sponsored by the League 
of Women Voters and ^08t*New^eek Broadcast Stations. The present paper analyzes 
the third and final conference, held in New York portly after the conventions 1^ kind 
of mid-term assessnent of media coverage of the Presidejitial campaigns. - 

By all conventional measure^ and gauged 4gainst our hopks and objectives, the , 
conference was a remarkable failulre: boycotted by the three television network news 
departments, shot throu^ with near-unanimous denunciation of /the, analytical work we 
had chosen as our point oif departure, and.polarized in perspective along professional lines 
in a manner reAiiniscent of nothing so much as the craft guUd^ the Middfe Ages. 

In. Forrest CHisman's gifted hands, however, the multiple/causes of these failures are 
pursiifed with a laboratory skill and persistence that at Tengt^ transmute the dross of the 
event into the spjun gold of insight and understanding. C0mbining rare analytical skilly 
with deft literary treatjnent^ Chisman explores and illuminates the divergent and often'^ 
mutually obstructive traditions that separate the fields of practical politics, political 
journalism, and political science.^ His findings are important, ^because so long as these 
ingrained schisms, persist, it is the^active particii)ation of the voter and hence the 

American electoral process itself that will cont^iue to b^ victimized. - 

> * ' - • 

* 

Forrest P^ Chisman is a political scientist who has served with distinction as the 
Associate Pirector of the Aspen Communications Program for the past two years. It is 
no disparagement of his many other contributions to say that this q[)arklingly clear 
apprai^al-^or wh'ich, along with thi preceding conference frustrations, he undertook 
entire responsibility-represent t)ie crowning achievement to date of his associi^tion with 
our Program. 
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- On September 9, 1976, the Aspen Institute^Program on Communications and 
Society, the League of Women Voten of the. United States, aiid Post-Newsweek ^Stations 
sponsored a large public, pieeting at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. Tfafe sul^t ^ 
was politics and television, and^ the participants were leading politk.al. advertisers, journa- 
lists anjd researched Cassandra^ of the conference circuit pften c.omplain that the out- 
comes o( such meetings are d^^iessingiy predictable, but this one was different. It. was 
full of surprises, at least for^thtee of us who organL^eld it, and those surprises spotli^te^ 
some issues ^bout politics and television that appear to merit wider attention. 

■ ■ . • - . - 

* . A Strait tf<Mrward Job ' * ^ ^ 

' ' . ' ' ^ ' ""V 

Our goal in organizing th^ conference was fairly fimpIe.*Ttn f^ovember 1975, the 
three organizations had sponsored a conference on polities'^ and the media which drew 
t a large liumber of politicians, broadcasters, newsp^aperpeopla and members of the inter- 
ested public. It was a u^ful airing of opinions and ex^riences, but one Jgrou^ of experts 
was underrepresente4^cademic researcheii^. Ove»^ the last few years, a toweripg pile of 
research abpUt the effects of political television and the thinp that cause those effects 
has accumulated. Unfortunately^. little^ of this work'falls within the ken of ppliticians 
or media people, let alone the general public, probifibly because. most of it is\|ii^y 
technical and buried up, to^ts neck in jargbri. As a result, researchers seldcnn play a 
msyor role in meetings like the one we held in 1975. 

During the spring of 1976, faowev^, we learned of an attempt to^bridge^e gap 
between the perspectives of academics and of pr'actical people active in politics and 
television. Two young researchers at Syracuse University, Thomas Patterson and Robert 
McClure, had conducted a panel survey Qf voters in Syracuse, NewTo^ during the 1972 
presidential general election campaign. That is^ they had interviewed the same group of 
several huhdred people at set eral points between the start of the campaign on Labor 
Day and its conclusion in November. Mdreover, they were conducting a larger study with* 
two other cities in 1976. "^ther thaii relegate their finding to academic journals^ 
Patterson and McClur^ had written what they believed to be a popular beok entitled 
7^6 Unseeing Eye. In langpf^e comprehensible to the layman and with very little tech- 
nical apparatus, \hey put forward some striking conclusions and supfiorted them with 
(fata presented in an understandable form. 

* " • . \ 

Network news, Patterson and McCIure said, cUsserved the American public durin]^ 
the 1972 election. The networks generally presented practically no information about 
issu^ or the characters and qiialifkatiotls of candidates. Rather, they concentrate on 
''horse-race and hoopla," the day-to-day process of campaigning. &foreover, the public 
did not pick up even the little electorally rrievant information the networks did present. 
^•'Consequently," Pat|;erson ^nd McClure wrote,* "steady vie^vers of the ni^tly netwt)rk 
newscasts learn almost nothing of importance about a presidential etect^n." In contrast, 
they found that political advertisfng was remarkably successful in>conveying inforpatfon.^ 
Although few people chan^d their voting intentions *because of ads, even many dvort 



(30 and 60 sedond) spots contaiijed substantial information .on i&ues, and people who 
saw them tended to retain that information. Pat^terson and McClure asserted, 'Tdputit 
bluntly, spot political commercials ecfeicate ifather than hoodwink tne voters," The 
authors concluded that the network news serviks should yearrange their coverag^ priori- 
ties and that prevailing expressions of discontenjt with political a'clvertisjlng are unjjustified. 

We thought this book would be a good iocvifi for a follow-up to our 197j^ confer- 
- ence. Its criticisms of the political media wer|b sharply drawn and they were Consistent 
with the complaints of many people with intimate knowledge of the ,wbrkii>gs oi tele- 
vision an^ politics. For example, in the tamousj^layboy interview. President Carter 
lamented that". . . the national news media }](ave absolutely no interest in is^es at alW 
' Using the Patterson arfd McClure book as a focus for our conference would allow us to 
examine this £md other iiilportant criticisn^s of political television and it would also 
allow us to bring the expertise of the academic community to bear on the kinds of 
pTol^ms wfe had discussed in 1975. We wanted to find out if the conclusions drawn by 
Patterson and McChire were justified, and if so, what their implications were. As another 
agenda item, we wantfed to- find out how» successful Patterson and McClurfe |iad been in 
bridging the gap betwepn the practical ^<^orld and academe and whether diere were any 
cautionary lessons to be taken from their experiences. We had some faitly specific ex- 
pectations on e^ch of these points, but we found that, for the most part, w^ were^ery 
wrong. " ^ / 

As a format for the conference, we settled on a day-long session ccj|nsisting»()fc^hlree 
panels. The first was to be made up mainly of political aekertisers and/consulffiAfe^ the 
second of the preside^its of the three commercial network news departments, ;anJ the 
^ third, a mixture of .the first two panels. Throughout all o£ the panels, we would'sprinkle 
some academics ancl print journalists. After a few false starts, we issued our itVitations 
in late July. * ' , ; ' 



Contrasting Replies ' ^ 

Then came our first surprise: The networks wouldn't come. liepeated correspon- 
dence and phone calls made it apparent that the' network news presidents were unwilling 
,to attend or to designate anyone else from their organizati6ns to /attend. In^part* the 
problem was unavoidable schedule conflicts, but a number of network leaders -told us 
quite frankly that they would not attend even if they had the tiine. The reason they 
fgave was tKat they thought the research was so shoddy that the^^did net want to be 
associated -with it, even as critics. We replied that if the research /was so- bad, someone 
should come forth to denounce it. This argument proved to be unav^Jing. 

Our second surprise ^occurred at almost the s^ime 'time. In contrast to network 
people, almost all of the political advertisers^ and consultants we invited were willing tQ 
• attend. This included both John Deardourff, who was handling advertising for the Ford 
campaign and Gefald Rafshoon, who was handling it for Carter. Given the pressure of 
their responsibilities, we had really not expected ^af they would have the tirpe to come, 
but they accepted immediately and tKey actually turned up. 



' After some thought, howe^^r, our perturbation at the contrasting attitudes of the 
advertisers and broadcasters gave way to a disappointing, sense realism. Of courise, 
we "thought, the broadcasters woild not come because they were criticked in th^ 
Patterson and MeCIure book, and the advertisers, who were praised^ agreed to come so 
that they could bathe in glory. We had been proceeding on the perhapsHcademic assump* 
tion that if a suitably qualified scholar critici^ soiheone, that person will feel an oJi)li« 
gation to debate the criticism in any available forum, regardless of whiether he considers 
it weU<foanded. This, after all, is a b^sic tenet of the collegial pursuit^of truth, datipg 
back to the Middle Ages. But we hadjbeen naive, we reflected, t<v suppose that practical 
^men of affairs woula eml^race some such high*min4sd notion of intellectual^ialogue 
rather than^ollow their self-interest in responding to* our invitation. So we purtbgether 
a second panel of print journalists, non*netwof k television people, and academics, and 
went or^g ^ our planning. t ' f > 

ftere we were in for a further surprise. When^the meeting was finally convened, under 
the' crystal chandeliers of the Waldorf's Empire Room, .both the aidverti^rs and the 
journalists supported the networks and attacked the book. Th^ criticisms were mUch 
the same as those of the network news presidents: The book was shoddy work, leading 
td wrong conclusions. While the advertisers were anxious to asi^rt that they coiicurted 
with^ the finding that advertising could and did convey issue information, they tfaou^t*^ 
that Patter^n and McClure had gotten to this fiAding in the wrong way; and, as we dialb 
see shortly, in sonte respects they ^4jte not even satisfied with the conclusion itselt 

i • > . ' 

^ The attitude of our panelists 'at the meeting surprised us not only bei^ause the 
advertising people went on the offensive, but also because everyone s^med to think 
that* the work was deficient. % had faith in at least thf inteUectU£(l reputability of 
Patterson and McjClure's book. Jhe authors^ are welUrained scholars; parts of the book 
Had previpusTy been i5ublished in serious journals without any major dissenting voices 
b^ing raised;' and our own professional judgment, together with thalF of .other profes- 
sionals consulted, suggested that they had turned out ^ first *rate piece of work, at least 
froT^ a scholariy point^of viev(. Was the meeting teaching us that there was some kind of 
inherent ^nflict between the academic and practical wonds that Patterson and MdClure 
have stumbled over? Ijri part, but. not quite in the way it might seem. 

Let's look at/the critici^s leveled at the book. They are important not so much 
because they bea/ on the merits of this particular work, but bemuse of , what they show 
about the acadCTiio^^oumalistic and political worlds^and th^ re}ation^ip among them. 
Of all the C4^cisms, three w^re particularly telling to theuayman. First, it was said that 
the book Was too shrill ifi its attacks on the networks. It ovets^ateid its case and often 
used unguarded language. Second, it was said that the scientific methods |Used in the 
book ^ere weak. As 2f work of scholarship, it did not stand up. Third, it was si^id tbiit the 
values applied in interpreting the findings wei^ wrong. Of all these criticism^, the third 
^rhaps mx>st important, but in order to see it in full perspective, it is necess^ to run 
^through the other two briefly. 



/ , A Question of Tone 

The criti(;inn that the book was too shrill was readily accepted by even Pattierson 
and McCfure. They had, they said, tried to wr^te a popular bool^and to do this it was 
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necessary to use eye-catchin]f^ords and hyperbolic statements. In their defense they ' 
argued that it is hard to inject life into acaclemi^mat*ial and Jthat they >yere justified 
in ''jazzing it up'' a bit as long as their facts remained essentially correct. 

The conference*dialogue on the^tone of the book -was instructive. On the one hand, 
it ^med-that the praetical-world people were operating from a stereotype aboiit what 
academic work should be like. Whfen Patterson «nd-jAcClure 'tried' tp break mto their 
world of popular cohimuni^ation, tljey experienced i knee-jerk rejection. On the other 
hand., it seemed that Patterson and McClur^, being basicsdly academics, held an incojpct 
stereotype of what popular writing should be like. They offended the tacit canons of 
* journalistic ethics. >Ta say that the networks ''consistently misuse the medium" and 
"stuff [the voter's) head full of nonsense antj trivisf^" is clearly sensationalism in the 
worst sensCy It is the kind of writirtg that responsible journalists outgre>y many yes^s 
ago, and it. puts Patterson «nd McCUire in a .poor position from which to ^dge anyone 
else's journalistic standards. • * - • v 

Regardless of what one thinks of Pa^rson,and McClure's language, however, a 
*fundamejtital "question arises, around the issue of tone^^Jf academic^ are to communicate 
their findings to the general public, they are obviou^ly^ going to have to do so in a style' 
*6ther than the pedantic plodding of scholarly , journals. In particular, they cannot simply 
jreport raathematijjgl relationships; those are .meaningless to thejpublic. Wiat the public 
' wjints .Jo know is whether, for example, network news present "a Ipt, aHittl^ or prac- ' 
> tically*no valuable information" about the campaipl. These are the terms in^which/the, 
public thinks about television and politics, and if the researcher is to reach the public 
^e must use these or sortie close equivalents. But how do numbers translate into these - 
term's?*Is, fpr example,' ten percent of i^ogramming devoted to issues "a lot, a Ijttle or 
not^ery nluch"? This beceojes even more puzzling in talking about relationships between 
two or more variables. Does ^a correlation of .2Q between advertising and information 
gain indicate that advertising had "a Ipt, a little or practically no" influence On the 
public? Patterson and McClure tried^ to carry out this translatieti prdcessi'^app^ently 
they failed, art least as far as the media professionals were concCTned. Yet the attempt 
'was wQdJrwhUe^as^ a revealing indication of exactly hpw difficult the /problem§ are. 
Without doubts academics will have^to experiment further aid -go through 'many more 
, dis^pointing sessions of the sort ^e held before they find solutibns to these problems. 

A Question of M^thoj^ ' - 

* The criticisms our panelists made df the scientifip methods used by Patterson and 
' McClure are in some ways the least interesting ^to the general public, bu#they are im- 
portant, if for no other reason, because they reflect many of the' worries* that laymwi.. 
commonly express about public; opinion research* As a rel^ult they suggest major baniers 
to acceptance of that research by both ordinary citizens and the political and joum^tic 
elites. ^ ' . \ 

U is hard to. be very specific about the .methodologicsJ critic isifes^J^aised at our 
meeting because' our panelists were not specific. Probably the most telling qase was;nade 
bjJ^Edward Nejy, president df ^ung and Rubiciftn, and a long-time statesman of the 



advertising industry. He'began by saving tkat the^ study was flawed because it had-been 
conducM during only one yea^, 1972, which was diffeteht froin 1976 an(j[ othef pjresi- 
dential campaign years in that there were very few issues in th€^<tampaign. T];^e^ajor 
issue was McGovem's competence. In addition, he is^d that^ the research was coq^ucteti 
duringionly one seven-week period at the eniof the campaign, a time when )ie thoili^V 
most peopije had aljeadYmadeAip their minds about whom they would vot^^for. Tilings* 
might have been differemWP^erson McClure had looked j[t the 1972 pr»narie^. • . \ 

Furthermore, Ney said/ the research was conducted in only one city, Syrapuse) Ne%^ 
Ybrk, which might not be typicid, and it dealt only with network ti^ws/oeglecting^other 
network, public affairs broadcasts ranging from coiy^ention toverage.to the Sunday 
afternoon talk shows, ne also contended that the questionnaires used by Tatterson 
and • M^CIure , were badly designed because they baldly asked people what they had 

* Teamed from television. Such questionnaires, according to Ney, were (Jverly obtrusive 
and^likely to bring idiosyncratic results, ^nd this was made even worse by the fact.that 
•the same people, were repeatedly mterviewed. Finally, he said^he would be very sur- . 
prised if, for example, five-nfinute commercials did not provide at least some information. 

' Aft^r .all, the candidates are trying to sell themselves, so they have to tell the public* 
something. As a result, he did notjhink tiiat l^atters^n and Mc€lure's- findings ahout 
comm^iiiails were significant. 

Other panel members added t6'>Ney's criticisms. Some pointed out that, simply by 
studying network news, evening by evening, as. Patterson and' N^cClare had done, one 
ffould not get a good idea^f the.cumulative impact of repeated viewing Q^lQ^|^ng periods 

' of time. J^erhd^s eventoally issues do'percc^late through. Oth^ said thdt Patterson sftid 
McClure had neglected the social content within' which media effects take place, ^ch as 

^ an indivtduai's predispositions toward certain candidates or issues^ his viewing habits and 
the influence of his family. Still othfrs argued that the important effects of television are , 
lo^g-^range in its conditioning ,of ^th^ public to have cettain basic ^pectations about 
politics and to adopt certain, standards of 'Judgment. Finally, there were criticisms thtat 
the Patterson ind McClure study ne^ected focall television and radio and as result 

* gave an incomplete view, of an individual's media environment. . \ t; 

^ These are tl\e kinds of solidK common-sense objections that are often raised agamst 
public opinion rese^h. We had n6]( expected to hear them at our meeting, Ifowever, 
' because they ar^ objectipns commonly answered by social scientists and we thoUj^t 
that our panelists hid heard all th6se 'answers at one time or another Herej agam, we 
were wrong. That is, we^wdre wrong i;o*thjik that our panelists, who after all dre pri** 
marily» managers or working jounralists,. would share the)methodolpgicid sdphistication 
or biases (^depeik)^ upon hdjw you look at it) qI the social sciejrce community 

But their criticisms led toXanother uqelxpected development: On methodology, a 
subject qf particular concern to all public opinion researchers, Patterson'dnd McClure 
did not respond very'fully to 4;he critio^s leveled at them. Admittedly, they were ^ven 
rel^ively little time' in which to respond, but apparently academics are lesis adept ^an 
businessrnen and joumaliists at the kind of give-and-take we were engaged in« The re- 
searchers did inakd twt)^ogent points, however. . 



Fi^y they pointed out that Ney was wrong to s&y that their ques^oning was ob^ 
trusive Bfecause'ftey had asM.people what they got from-television. They did not rely 
. on the answ*^ to such questions^. Rather they judged people 'i^ g^rf in knowledge from 
•televfeibn -by aikin^ factu^ questions. For example,, they ask^ for descriptions of the. - 
xindWges' rtands.on major issues, and they asked tlieljf own issue 'questions such as,^ 
**Wouif you say "that the number of ground troops in Viet pjam has increased, decreased, 
/or remained about the same since the last presidential election in 1968?" They then 
comp^ed the answers of people. with different levels of television exposure/ For examijle, 
they compared someorie wlio watchedji lot of network iiews with someone who watched 
.^ly BttTe, and ^thpy found that, other things being equal; there was practically no dif- 
f*ience in their information gain Hu^^ - - ' 

Second, Pattetson anrf MeChjre asked why^if their wotk. wa&;me\b9dol5a^^ 
:weak, they had fbunid effects of television advertising but iio effects^of network (leme 
This pomt is telling to some^xtent but, of course, ft can also be-argued that th^jr ^^^^f^ 
' weresonaethingof^^uke. \ ^ ^ ' 

What Might Have Bee^ ' ■ 

' llie researchers njight have said much more, and I think more should be' said to clear 
,up poj)ular misconceptions about the kind of enterprise they and other survey researchers 
4re ^gaged in. While I, as aft individual, think the book is far from perfect, I tio think it 
is at least as good as most going commercial research of its type, especially becau^, 
- when the hyperbole '» scraped away , it makesVery limited cjaims. ^ 

\^ tet's look at the criticisms, then. Of ^ourse, Patterson and McClure studied only 

* ^e year and they claiih to speak only aboift that year. Indeed politics in 1976 ipay have 

been differeht-froift p^itic$ in \972, but at our meeting Patterson and MpClure reported 
findiilgl from their studies of the 1976 'primaries which were ^qst identical to their 
findingB about 1972: Politic^Uecientists generally doubt that there afe massive changes in 
American^* political and social processes over ^ short a period as four years; that k, 

• they doubt that something truer^in 1972 would disappear in 1976. Patterson and 
SlcChire's work seems to support this doubt. Moreover, their work contradicts Mr. Ney V 
^intuition ^St t>iere wei« no issue^in the. 1972 campaign, Patterson arid McClure found 
that'people were able to identify carii^aign issues (sueh as Viet Nam and the^economy), 
said they iared about them, and showed gains in information to support their positions. 

The. <;ontention that^the_^study covered only the general election in 1972 .can be 
answered in similar terms. Patterson and McClute now have^ Ata through the 1976 
priiMr|es which sho¥i Mmilar relsults. Of cpurse, the verdict is nevdr finally in on any 
-resfeaSlh V t!?'s type, . biit when the. same"* findings show up in two tim^ periods, during 
tWp campaigns, the conclusions are about as .firmly grounded as any that social research- 
ers, have^to offer. r>unflarly, Patterson and McClure must plead guilty to studying only 
one city in 1972, but that cityj'Syracuse, New York, is often Osed as a test naarket for 
cokn|jnercial products and idvertisements. It is common practice^ ^TtdmrnerciaT re- 
searchers to rely oA ftnding^ from only one "typical" market. 'Much well-regarded 



academic research is dso of this type. Moreover, in 1976, Patterson and McClure have"^ 
stuaied two different markets— Prie, fdnnsylvaiUa, and Los Angeles, California— and have 
. y come up with comparable conclusions. Apparently, Syracuse is fairly typical £^ter all. 

'Mr. Ney's objection that the researchers dealt only with network news. is certainly 
. \ weU grounded^ Of course, the networks put on many other {)ubli6 affairs shoNvs andjt 
would be interesting to know their effect3. N^rthele^, documentaries ahdtlie Sunday 
afternoon talk shows generally have* extremely low ratings, and consequently whatever 
effects they have fall pn a very smaU'j||fe'of the American publidl^ the past there has 
been 4 theory that thii^ programming n^a broader influtoce, because people who watch 
^ it pass on their information and impressions to others. Re^efit research haiS castf con-« 
^ side^able doubt upon this theory, however, although it is W no means a closed issue. . 

In .ahy event, Patterson and 'Mc(!)lui^ claim to sf^ak only about net;work news and, as'^ 
Hiresult, it is hard to^ee #hy ^ley shouW be faulted fw studying only ^at fieiyice. 



ERiC 



'Mi^. Ney's contention that the questioning method used by P|U;tersoh and McClure 
was sa ''obtrusive" as to JnvaHdate their findings, probably would not be accepted by 
most researchers. TrueVtlw questionnaures they used were lengthy, buWlengthy question- 
. naires are commonly used by , commer(^ial and acade^li<5 researchers. In actditioiH the 
t *meth||3 of re-interviewing people is also a standard tool of researchers. Numerous studies 

\ that compare people -who were repeatedly interviewed with people who were jhterviewed* 
. ^ . only once or twice have shown very little distorting effect of re-interviciwing. Even if ^ 
^ ^ the/e is ef f^D^the most that can be said is that there is an unavoidable trade-olff be- 
4 'tWj^e^||p[etting a lot of iMormation aboutpeoplel)ver'^ long period of time arid getting 

a little bit of information aboflWiem in one time period. The former may run some 
rislc of bias, but the latter is lackmf in depth.*^ . ' - " - 

Mr. Ne^is right to say thfat hfi would be surprised if five-minute commercials did not ^ ^ 
contain some issue infonriation, but he shoiUld be equally surprise'd that thjrty-minute 
* ' news broadcsE^s apparency do not. 

, ' With regard^- to^ criticians' that Patterson and McClure neglected the cumulative 

effect of network news and the social context within which it is received, they should 
^ • certainly plead ^guilty. These are very interesting issues, but social scientists cannot 

/ ^ ^' ^studjf 'everything,^ an^ the fact tS|t television has long-range effects ^is^no argument 
' against findings about. the effects of an important short-term variable: the campaign.' 
The fact that people's receptiveness to television is conditioned by social and psycho- 
* logical factors is no argument, against the^^ontention lhat, reg^dless of these factors, 
^ people seem fo be influenced by commercials and uninfluenced by network news. Social 
' i -Ji^ and psychological factoid are thh mechianisms of influence; Patterson and MsClure we^e 
. > ^ trying to study the results created by those mechanimis: attitudes and votes. 

" T^iis' is« the. kind of defense ^hat Patterson and McClure might have offered to the 

I methodological criticisms. Laymen and professional alike can judge whether the c}efense 
is adequate. Certainly there are problen:is with the book, such as its neglect of newspaper . 
" • and^ local television, but it is interesting that the academics on our panel found few 

problems with the method and criticized the book primarily beleause it ^was incomplete . 
rather than incorrect. ^ ' * 

• • ■ . • ,: ■ ■ ■■ ■ :) 
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Issues and Images 

It is also inter^trng that, despite threir harsh criticisms, the politicians ^d journal- 
ists at our conference did not se^m to ftnd metho<fologic^ shortcomings the primary 
problem with the Patterson and McCfure book. Indeed, Mjr.Ney cAlle^ their conclusions 
^'believatle." A niibre impprtant problem was hi^li^ted by tfie^iecond panel where, 
after a flurry of criticism's, of method and style, the 5i6d«ratpr. arid respefcted public 
opinion analyst, Daniel Yan^elovich, asked his panelists whether if was really th|B find- 
ings, as opposed to the interpretation which Patterson atid McClur6 put on them, that 
were troublesome. The pfj^nllist* §11 agreed tha^tTWas the interpretation. This was anothef 
unexpected dpyelopment. Apparently . -the p^irielists feltxihat ihey had. to express their 
criticisms in scientific tenns, when, in fact^ what was bothering them were the values 
that Patt^erson and McClurfe brought to their work. ' / - 

This -wai jjrol^ably our bigg^t surprise, because the particular value implickrin the 
Patterson ^d McClure book to whith almost everyone on the panels took exce^^on was 
the importance of conv^ing is^ue information to* the voters^ The panelbts rpundly, 
rejected the authors' criticism of the networks for not providing enough issue informa-' 
tion, along v!^th their .praise of advertisers for getting an issue message across. This led tq 
a number of press accounts' of our meeting announcing that it was one of the few eases 
in which the networks found defends at an impartially, sponsored conference, ' ; 

Extfctly what did olit panelists mean when they critidzed Patterson apd. McClure 
fpr insisting^ on the importance of issues in television news and political advertising? 
Apparently they meant three thifi^. First, they suggested that Patterson and McClure 
were naive about how the real world of politics and journalism works. Both politicians 
and journalists, our panelists said, have found that people ate .turned off by issues, 
America does- not have an issue politics, in the sense that^^dple vote on^fhe issues. 
Moreover, even if people yvere interested in issues, the press could not do much to help 
them. The press, our panelists maintained, does not set the national agenda, I^erely 
mifrors what candidates .do; and if, as in 1972, the candidates do not develop creoftffe^r/ 
impressive issue positions, there is little that the t^edia can do to substitute 4f^thjd 
deficiency. TV pow^r is* as Patterson and McClure have indeed suggested, a mythyout 
in ,the panel's vfew they were wrong to*suggest that television can do. more. Finally,. 
-R. W. A.pple tot the New York Tim^ xaised the .pgint that [t is probably naive to^uggest 
that people are more informed even if they do know the issue positions of oafididates; 
he cited tJie example of Roosevelt's election on a balanced-budget platfjmn in 1932 
andwhis immediate adoption of big government spending when he got inip office. In 
gen^al^ our panelists contended, Americans vote for candidates^ on t^e basis of their 
estimate of the candidate's character, and fortunately the press is able to convey a good 
sense <rf the stuff politilcialis are made of, even if it can't, say m^ch about their issue 
positions. ^ - " 

In partial coritradiction of the first point our panelists suggested that the dichotomy 
between issues and images (in the sense of ideas about a candidate's character) is a false 
one, and Patterson and McClure should not have adopted it. To the extenit that voters 
are concerned with issues, it is because they translate candidate positions into ideas 
, about the candidate's image. Likewise, their ideas about their favorite candidate's image 



cdoillPtheijc attitude towatd the .issue. The words .become interchai^geable i^hen one 
starts to think senously about the subject. For example, it could be .said that in 197,2 
^;fae '"real issue" was Mc Govern 's coihpetence rather than,' for exampfe, his stli^nd on tfe 
,Viet Nam war. ' ^ ^ | 

, Finally, and Inost importan^, our p^&ielists faulted Patterson and^^cOture in thi 
realm oi values. They s^ ^hat not only do wp not h&ve an^issue politics, but we should 
not; not only do^fhe media simply reflect the real worl{l of politics,)whfch is dominated 
by ''horse-race and hoopla/' but that is their proper role. Journalistic power is in part a 
myth because politic^, aAd the reactions of the public to it, are so complex thst ,the 
Cj^onsible joumali&ts can and should do lit-tle more than mirror the superficialities. > 
If ther^ is a need for improvement in .t€tlevisioh, it is not, as ^tters^n a£id McCI^re 
suggest, for more information about issues, but rather for more attention to c^djpate 
images and, ^ore coverage pf Jh^ real events of day-torday gamp^gning. This maj^le^d^ 
to the coverage of some ^'psuedo events" staged by the candidates, but then thei, whole 
. election is a pseiido event staged by the candidates/ . » •* • . ^ • 

We^ere startled by the reaction of our panelists, because it had seemed to us that 
Patterson and McClure were on firm grount^ in preaching tex^Uo^k versions *f <Jemoc-- 
racy and the media. What, we wondered, has happened to the-^adition of the crusading 
reporter, of the investigative journalist, of th? William Allen ^ite editof^who is, tn^ 
White's words, ''something of a preacher, something of a t^hef, something of an auto-, 
crat"? We thought the media were supposed to probe,, to p^i^ to keep candidates honest 
and in general to play an actiye rather than a passive jn^Hn the political process. What 
had happened to all these ideas? Iri^rder to get a f ix pn- thats let's take a closer look at 
' exactly what ^ur panelists said in light of some other points-of view. 




The Real World >. • t ' 

To begin #ith^ it is not clear that the^^-headed view of ^e world our panelists 
adot)ted is accurate. Discussions of this subject are generally redpced to oa hominem 
arguments, and in the end, it is probably necessary for eveiyone to turn to hi^ orl^er 
owii^experience. ^everthekss't a long tradifipn of academic rese^ch has sh^ some li^t. 
on thesubject. First, with regard to whetherAmerica has an issues politics, it waar long 
the view bi publi^ropihion researchers that ifve do not. This view, howfev^tj is1)etng 
throned. Jn an important and highly readable new hook entitled. The Changing 'Am^ric^n 
Voter, 'three eminent political scientists have recently presented findl^^ h^ed on *6x- 
tensive research dealing with elections from 1952 throu^^ 1972. Hiey contend that whil^ 
the*ol4er idea that we do not have an issue politics was appropriate Jor tl|eletk&sic 
1950s, i generation of highly politicized people joined the AmefTckn electorate in the 
1960s, and they are v^ry interested in issues. In f^ct, there is strong evidence'that in the 
1972 election many/of these peop^le made up their minds in large part ^ecause of their 
perceptions of whefSthe candidates ^tood on issues, The book argues that the only 
reason political scieAtste* have consid^ed^ issues unimportant i% because most of their 
work^iras based on data from the Eisenhower years. . ' 



^ This view is definitely in the ascendant am^ academics who study public opinion. 
Many recent articles in professional journals ha^e shown the increasing importance of 
issuer, arid all oHhem date this development from the mid-19608. In addition, the author 
of this' paper has recently published a bocric suggesting that even the interpretation of 
data firom the Eisenhower years was wrong, and that it is quite possible that we liad.an 
issue politics even then. Are the a^demics or the shrewd political observers correct? 
Ij; is at least clear that they have different views of thejjorM, th^t they are not com- 
municating very well with each other: jmd that our, meeting served mainly to expose 

rather than to solve those problems. ^ 

•I - 

Second, there is also a contrast Wtween academic findings and practical mtuitions 
with regard to the question of whether the^press sets^the a^nda for American politics 
or mereljj^ mirrors the reaf events of the campaign. Tberl is ex^nsive literSture, primarily 
by researchers at Syracuse University ^d Hie University of MlWonsrn', that shows about 
as clearly, as most academies think it. can be shown' that, at least in the case of print 
journalism, the kinds of^^^lungs that the press deems important are the kinds pf things 
that the general puhKcdeem important. Moreover, the- more people. are exposed to the 

^ress, the tn^er'this is. One might argue that this is simply btea^^^ editors^d reporters 
think the same way that everyone else does, bujr this is not true. Some p^^le witt^ very 
little press exposure have different priorities* than editors and .reporters' feem to have.* 
And people in different locations^ served by different news outlets, al^ seem to hold 
differing priorities. It is probably impossible to say definitively whether the media cause 
thes^ effects, bi^ the evidence is about as strong in this direction as most evideifce about 
tt^ process^ of society. Althou^ much of the research on this subject has concerned 
print journalism, its findings strongly suggest Ihat. television news could be an agenda 

- setter too. Sf ' > 

A 

The emerging acSrienfic point of view about ^e realties of American politics irwell 
sunjdiarized by the authors of The Changmg American Voter, TTiey Write, **The indi- 
^ vi<|lual voter evaluate cdndic^ates on the basis^'of information aifd inipressions conveyed 
by^ thfe mass m'edia, 'and then' v^ti^ oh that basis. . . . Electi6ns4um more cwi the short- 
term forces tn the election-rthe candidates, and the i^es.as.they come across to the 
electorate through the media.'* ^ \ 

If one, accepts (jlris point of >iew, theji Pattersop ^d McClure caiuioi be faulted for 
n^isihterpreting the reahworid.»Yet in the real wor'ldfit v& difficult to act on the academic 
view, Hiere/are difficiiltms, for example, in producing nightly^ half ^h our news shows that 
delve'exten^ive^ into issues and alio keep their audiences. Certainly,' giveiklimi||tions 
Qi^tim'e and the^imial nature of the mec^ia, television ^dumalism is inherently less^ cajole of 
p^resenting in-depth explanations of isshes, or even of covering the full range ot issues 
jAiperficially, than th^ print media a^e.'It is, admittedly, a ''headlpe service^' which flows 
' 4wiftly.^fore the consciousness of thS viewer leaving little opportunity for digestion or 
f/assirh^ation. of complex information 'even When such information is presented. As 
\ Patterson and McClure^^port, the print medk dp a better jbb'on issues, ilpd/they pfbb- 
. ably always will. There \is a temptation simply to accjept this division of laoor as fore- 
\ ordained and let televisidrhnese&^seek its own level. 

But the acadeipic point of view suggests that the division of labor need not be so 
sharp, fln4 that we ^ould not adopt a counsel of dVpair* After all, before Sesame Street 



no one was able to produce a popular ^ucational show for children. Creative people, 
given a firee hand, can accomplish a great deal. Broadcasters can, o( course, argue that 
much of what political candidates say about issues is repetitious and makes for" boring 
television. As F. Gerald Kline of the University of Michigan said at our meeting, however, 
researchers ;arfe beginning to learn that television teaches best by repetition, and that 
people not only accept but seek out redundancy* Finally, the academic point of view 
would also surest that Mr, Apple's argument that people whg^ know issue stands oV 
xrandidates are not necessarily .better informed, leads more logically to the conclusion 
that th^ media should do more digging to know the real intentions of the candidates 
than to\the concision Mr Apple drew. TTiis is aslqing a lot, but the academic view of 
.therealv^rldsuggests that^ at le^st in principle, it is possible, " ' 

i • , ' . * ^ 

^ • 'A False Distinction ^ ^ 

I The suggestion that distinguish ing between issues and imagesis a false dichotomy is 
rather h»d to fatliom, whether or ntft one is an academicr To begin With, almost every- 
one, including our panelists, seems to 'be able to make the'distinctioft most of the time 

■and to be prett^well understood. Of cpurse, issues and images njay influence each other, 
but this is not to^ say that, Xor purpos-es of discussion, and analysis, it isr|oi useful-to 
distinguish between the two/ Certainly academics can and should study thi interaction 
between issues and images and many of them, including Patterson am McCfure, do just 
that ' ' ' * ' 



There is a sense in which our panelists might be correct^ however, ,We can see this* 
by trying to identify issue voting and image voting more precisely. In image voting 
people's votes would not vary with the ^ issue positions that candidates adopt; in issue 
votijVg they would. As just mentioned, researchers have foupd tha^votes do vary with 
issiie positions. But what about the argument that this variation is sim{fiy due to the fact 
that people judge what Icind of man 2[ candidate is from his i^e positions* and then vote 
for him on the basis of the resulting ijiia^?'Is this image voting? Not necessarily. If . 
people dislike the issue positions a candidate adopts, then presumably they will not con- 
sider Him the rigl\t kind of man. But if they dcTvote for him because they like Jiis issue 
positions and consequently have confidence in His ability to take other good positions ' 
daring *is' term of office,- how doei§ this differ from aAy resteonaBle definitij^ of issue 
voting? On the other han^,^n the silu^ion mehtioned, people are taking into consider- 
ation much more than what a candidate says about issues; they are ^so considermg his 
general good judgment. How does this differ from any reasppable definition of im%e 
voting In this kind of context it probably does not make sense to distinguish betw^n 
issues and images at all. . ^ ^ „ ~ 

^ • Yet there clearly are unportant case^,'at least at th^ margin^ wfeefe the distinction jf 
makes sense. If an individual cares, nothing about the^issues but thinks^that the candidate 
is a good and competent manager ,( which may hav^ been the case during the Eisenhower 
years), then we clearly )iave image voting. If on the other hand, people consider candi- 
dates pretty much the same with regard to their managerial ability and personal character 
but share the views of one candidate whom they support, we clearly have issue voting. 
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Perhaps there is a muddled middle, but it can.be defined and studfed, and soci^ scientists 
tlo define and study it. Moreov,er, ;to call the muddled middle mobe, clearly i^age voting 
than issue voting seems unjustified". : ^ 

Vahies ' . ' 

- Probably the most important, and to those of use who organized the nie^ting, most 
disturbing objection -to the way in which Patterson and McClure analyzed their material 
was, however, the accusation that they wete applying the wrong values; that politics 
and' the media not only do not deal with issues, but that they should not. We were^dis- 
mayed tb hear^the professionals contend this^ To some extent, the assertion was ba§ed 
oh thQ assum{)tions about ^'the real world mentioned al^ve. But to some extent it 
sttotl^ijn its-own. After reflecting x)n ihe-iconteiition, I find ^i^t highly sophisticated^d 
difficult to resolve, on its merits. I think it is important, however, that the.contentiori 
arose at our meeting because it reveals some profound dichotomies ampng American 
^intellectuals concerned with politics and television that go far deeper than L at least, hafl 
previously suspected., » ^ ^ 

First, the value judgments of our panelists obyiously reveal a dichotomy between 
the academic ,.way of looking things and the twdition of practical men. Academics, 
and ToliticaJ scientists in particular, have.^a loiWtadition, dating back at least to 
Aristotle, of building their analyses around die ratfonal man. This mythic figure Vho 
carefully -weighs all of the evidence before rpaking up his mind is discussed at length by 
even those who .deny tis existence or merit.. In^addition,^acadeniics are professional^ 
tinkerers, they like tp pull thin^ a||(art to see hoM> they work 'and whether they work* 
well. These two ^rocliviCies result in (academics often using thcrrational man as a standard 
of comparison fo5 actual men and political processes, even though most of them would 
maintain that this is m no sen^e aa;endorsAnent pftthe rational man's existence. They 
contend that they are scientists, in the sense ^at a chemist or .physicist is a scientist, 
and consequently they pride themselves that their work is **value-free/' They-say th^ir 
research simply reports facts and refrains froriT drawing implications as to what should 
be done, about them. After Wing steeped in a value-free tradition, however, many social 
scientists eventually come to the poini where, like Patterson and McClure, they find it 
. neqessa^ .to-'place Jtheir findipgs in a context. Of values, if only to make them accessible 
to a wider audience, i^aps because of their *Sralue-free" backgroiind they may do this 
carelessly. Casting about quickly, they embrace the nearest available set of values--thoie 
of the rational man and tlfe ra^dn^ process-withcjut^ much focrimination.. At least 
in part, they try to cover their tracks by stipulating that their presentation^ are **for 
the sake of argument" only, but what can come throu^ to thelay reader ^ a^brief for 
the rational man, . \ > ' j 

Practical men differ from aca'demics in the sense that they take their values deadly 
seriously. The values of journalists and politicians about how the political process should 
run may determine the sycces? ox:iailure of that process and their own careers. In this 
sense, pr^ctic^ men have no room for the rational man. They have never seen one, and 
as a result, t&* do not find much use in discussing him. Finally, practical men are less 
' interested in wh*at makes things happen than w/h whether the right reisulte eventuate. 

' 1!) 
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If America achieves a healtlty politicaf life C^nd it us certainly healthiei; than the political 
life of most other courvtries) when politicans^anlf jourjialists'work on the asi^mption 
that issues don't matter^ then why bother abertit issues? Ushering in an tissue politics 
might only disturb what has been proven to "work." ' / 

a result, >fe should expect academics and_ practical men to, differ about whether 
or not the-Uhited States should have an issue politics. That*diff?uence reflects two pro- 
foundly ^jffgjtent backgrounds and vantage points. ' • 

^ This brings us to a second dichot<yay revealed by the reactions of olir panelists:' 
A distinction within* the ""Anglo-American political tradition. In college-level political 
science --tjass^ this dichotomy is usually explained* in |erms of the thought ot the 18th 
centur^ fplitical theoFist, Edmund Burke. Burke, as popularlylpresented, was a member 
of Pariiameftt-who on one occasion w^i^cing a tough re*elee4;ion. oampaigt) beeause4ie 
had ignored some petitions sent to him by his constituents. In a famous speech, 
'SgurgHed- for the distinction between a member of Pafliament being what he call^ a 
^'delegate" and being engaged in whaft he called **virtual ^representafion." By a *>delegate" 
iSutke mpant someone who stakes hislifsJtructions on as many matters as possible directly 
from his constituents. People should Vote for^or oppose a delegate depending^ whether 
he has done exactly what they want. By a **virtual representative'' Burke meant ^meone 
Who is f^ee to use his own best judgment about the positions to take and who does not. 
feel tetund by specific instindlions from his constitaiency. In voting for a ^Virtual rep- 
resentative," citizens should consider whether the long-range trend of his activities has 
basically benefited the nation or not. Given his electorafsituation, Burke^nifete^y came 
out for 'Virtual representation" on the grounds that it is impossible for the ordinary 
citizen .to fathom the myriad detaUs of statecraft, and that he will in the long run be 
better served if he leaves a large measure of discretion to his representative. 

Both of the positions described by Burke have persisted in American and British 
political- lore, and it ^eenfis that at our meeting y^e stumbled across the sam^ old di- 
chotomy: Our researchers were saying people should vote for a President on the basis of 
whether they- agree with )\\m on the issues and our panelists were saying that thev 
thought the most that people could do is decide whether a pijesidential candidate 
right kind of man. Generations of p6litical theorists have puzzled-over the dichotomy, 
and the coftyention^l wisdom,is.,thata n^ixed system, ^uch as most t^ieorists believe the^ 
United States has, is best. I suspect that on reflection both our academics and our panel- 
ists might agree. , ' " ^ * 4r 

V Abstract discussiorts of this subject, however, commonly lead to polarization. There 
seems to be an undercurrent of dissension on this issue- within the American intellectual 
community, which is probably repressed' only by the fundamentally non-ideological 
nature of our politics. When ideology comes to the fore, however, as it did during the 
discontent of the 1960s, appeals for greater accountability of government, oo the one 
hand, and resistance to those calls, on the other, can be seriously damaging. In such 
situations, it becomes of great importance that, as suggested by 9ur meeting, 'politicans 
and media people are on the side of fairly sizeable government discretion, and'^cademic 
mtellectjjials in many cases would like to see more popular control. This is probably a 
dichotomy about which we have not heard the last in American history, 
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TTi^ final ^dichotomy suggested by our meeting is within the profession of journal- 
- ism. As already indicated/there and long have been two Journalistic traditions. Tbe 
first is that of th'e'crusadlng editor and educator of his cqmmunity Md the second is that 
• of a press purely responsive . to newsworthy individuals and to its community. Many^ 
pe<vle think that passjiye journalism is pecuHar to television'jSews with its national focu$ 
ancf\ extreme resftrictioris on ti^e.' While it is probably true that televisibn news takes 
iess of an activfet position than' the Ijrint media, 'we, heartl at our .meeting R. W. Apple 
and Paul Weaver, two print joumalirtj, defendihg a' passive role for all media; and this 
position has a long and reputable tradition in prinf journali^, as suggested by luch ' 
names of newspapers as 77ic Mirror, The Public Opinion, and ^Tie Voice. ^, 


> 




• In fact,' the <jase for passivcf journJili^ki^as eloquently put by A^.. Weaver in a 
New York times article published shordy before eur mifeting./'In real life," he^wrote, 
Ithe two^<iupsXp^litic«ui&^and^oters] ^ ^'div^rse tad cpmplex that an observer caii 
never haVe more than the sketchiest ^knowledge of their actions, motiv^ and the like. 
'Diat is why daily newspaper reporting at m most responsible has traditionally confined 
itself^ when covering politics, to reporting those things that can be known, with reasonable 
certainty: The outcome* of el^tions, what the candidates say and do and the few general- 
izations that knowledgeable obserVers belietve can be made about motives, plans and other . 
intMfiblei." » " * 
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At Qur me^tipg, then, ft seems that the academicrwer^ defendin^T one journalistic 
^ tradition md the journalists were defending another. But m this dichotomy, unjike the 
dichotomy within the political system, the tensions an^ n(Jt suppressed. There are ^ilsion| 
in every newsroom between those who would like to report "just the fafcts" and those 
^0 would like to dig deeper. What is disconcerting is that, if our meeting is any mdi- ' :^ 
cation, the pendulum seems to have swung toward the former position.^ In a tiipe. of. 
increasing political comirfexity, medi| leaders seem inclined-io use Aat very ccmiplexity 
as a reason.for not digging more deeply. This contention is borne out by a recent survej^^ 
of journalists' in a nuniber of countries conduct^5by the Washington Post and Harvard 
University, which indicated that a majority of journalists felt.they have too much power 
and shcnild assume a more pasrive rofe. (See lycs/iin^on ?os^, ^ptember 2$, 1976.) 
This is a different tting from admitting that there are limits to tow much journaliAn/ 
can do. Un^pubtedly there are? It is rather a suggestion thk joum^t$ should not push 
their skills to the limitsrbecause they distrust either themselves or th^it audiences.^ ' 
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Our meeting then revealed some deep schisms within and among the worlds of 
• academics, politics and jourpalian that we had tried to bring together. In all proba- 
^^ty these schi^ns Will not be easily closed: Hiey represent fundamentally different 

ways dL looking \i the world. Nevertheless, it seems to me that it should be. possible, to 

encompass them within a sini^e polity if there is a spirit^qf give-and<tfdce do all sides. 

C(Hnpromites are possible, for example, l^etween the active and passive journalistic 
. traditions if some reporters are assigned to ^t only the bare' facts anj^ others are asked to 

do in-depth studies. It is a cliche that the American political and social systems have a 
"^nius for ^pmprom&e, and in a sens^it is* a testimonyi Xt the qontijuuing vigor of those 

systems tb^t" th| world views we found: ^ continue to eo^xist.^ . ^ 

^ ^ But w^iould not take their continuing coexistence for granted. The advocates of 
- different' tJwtions at our m'eeling vrere stron^y polarized: Not only did they stick 
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vehementiy to theur own positions, but they seemed genuinely unable to put themselves 
in each others' shoes. Although a degree of polarization is perhs^s inevitable in meetings 
such as ours^ the lack' of communication between the participants was profoundly^ 
troubling, to me at least. Perhaps it means that lire should try to bridge the gap by holding 
^any niore such meetings, perhaps it means that direct dialogues between the antalgonists 
are futile. In any event, a much more explicit recognition 9f the nature of the underljring 
differences seems a prerequisite to any future efforts at accoramodati9n. - T 

A final lesson dT our meeting has to do with the first problem we faced: the non- 
participation of^ the, networks. Our initial reaction was tha^ they did not show up because 
they feared criiicism. Perhaps;jthat was true in part; but perhaps a more Important reason 
was that they differed fiuidamen tally with our res^^hers on the dichotomies we dis^ 
covered. This may have' exaggerated in tiheireyes certalin genuine shortcomings in the tone 
and methodology of the Patterson and McQlure work, to thk pomi where tbbse .short- 

^ comings seemed .to wanant .a blanket indictment too obvious to need stating. If this is 
true, it su^ests that th^ schisms we discovered are very wide indeed. It may be that they 

^are ineconctlable, but to the extent that they prevent honest meh front engaging in 

. candid dialogue, they are certainly to be lamented. 
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